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PHotes. 


NATHANIEL FIELD’S WORK IN THE 
‘BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER ” PLAYS, 


‘TroucH it has with good cause been sus- 
pected that Nathaniel Field had a hand in 
some of the plavs printed in the Beaumont 
and Fletcher folios, and portions of certain 
plays have (more or less tentatively) been 
assigned to him by different critics, there is 
no general agreement either as to the iden- 
tity of the plays in which he coliaborated, 
or the extent of his contributions to them. 
It is not strange that this should be sc, 
since Field is not @ writer whose work can 
easily be recognized. He does not, like 
Massinger, constantly repeat himself, nor 
has he, like Fletcher, strongly marked 
metrical peculiarities. ‘The most distinctive 


‘characteristic of Field’s verse—a_ charac- 
teristic exhibited in both his acknowledged 


plays (‘A Woman is a Weathercock ’ and 
‘Amends for Ladies’), in the parts of ‘The 
Fatal Dowry’ written by him, and in all 
the work here assigned to him on other 
internal evidence—is the free use ef rimed 
couplets, not only at the ends of scenes as 
commonly in the dramatic work of the 
period—but interspersed with the blank 
verse. This feature makes it easy to dis- 
tinguish him from Massinger or Fletcher, 
both of whom are sparing in the use of 
rime, but is useless as @ means of distin- 
guishing between Field and Beaumont, since 
Beaumont also introduces rimed couplets in 
his blank verse. Field’s style has indeed 
much in common with that of Beaumont 
and it is therefore not surprising to find 
that Beaumont has been eredited with work 
written by Field. This mistake has been 
made both by Boyle and by Fleay. Speak- 
ing of what he calls Boyle’s “absurd theory ”’ 
that Beaumont contributed certain scenes 
to ‘The Knight of Malta,’ Fleay (‘Biog. 
Chron. Eng. Drama,’ i. p. 205) observes that 
Boyle “is, as I have frequently pointed out, 
incapable of distinguishing Field’s work 
from Beaumont’s.”” But Boyle’s error is @ 
venial one compared with that of Fleay, 
who has actually made use of a work of 
Field’s to establish the canon for Beawmont’s 
verse. Of ‘The Four Plays in One‘ 
(Op. cit. 1. 179) he remarks :— 

“the shares of Beaumont and Fletcher are 
singularly independent and the marked difference 
of their metrical forms afforded me the starting- 
point for the separation of all these [Beaumont 
and Fletcher] plays in 1874, which was till then 
regarded universally as an insoluble problem.” 

The two first “Triumphs ” of ‘The Four 
Plays in One,’ assumed by Fleay to be by 
Beaumont, are Field’s, as I hope shortly to 
prove. Fortunately for Fleay, however, 
the metrical styles of these two authors are 
so similar that the value of his conclusions 
has not seriously been affected by his choice 
of these “Triumphs” as the standard for 
Beaumont’s verse. 

The other plays of the Beaumont and 
Fletcher folios in which Field collaborated 
are ‘The Queen of Corinth,’ Acts TIT. and 
TV., of which are his, and ‘The Knight of 
Malta,’ of which he wrote Acts I. and V. 

There is no evidence to connect Field with 
the authorship of any of these plays, but 
such as can be obtained by comparing them 
with his acknowledged works, ‘A Woman is 
a Weathercock ’ and ‘Amends for Ladies,’ 
and his share of ‘The Fatal Dowry.’ written 
in collaboration with Massinger. Field’s 
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share of ‘The Fatal Dowry’ is Act I1., 
Act IIT. se. i, after the second entry of 
Novall Junior, and Act IV. se. i. As the 
assignment of these parts of the play to him 
has hitherto rested chiefly upon evidence 
of a negative kind, having been arrived at 
by subtracting the scenes that clearly show 
the more easily recognizable hand of Mas- 
singer, it is desirable that 1 should give some 
positive evidence of his authorship of the 
parts of this play referred to before L proceed 
to assign to him plays, or portions of plays, 
of which external proof of his authorship 
is lacking. First, then, at the beginning 
of Act II. sc. i. we have the word “ practic ” 
....& man but young 

Yet old in judgment ; theoric and practic 

In all humanity. 

This is a word that, to the best of my 
knowledge, Massinger never uses in his 
independent plays. Field has it in the 
first scene of ‘ Amends for Ladies ’ :— 

Indeed, my knowledge is but speculative, 
Not practic; I have it by relation, &c. 

In the same scene we have the verb 
“to exhaust ’ used in its primery sense of 
“draw out :— 

your thankless cruelty, 
And savage manners of unkind Dijon, 
Exhaust these floods, 
an uncommon use of the word—not to be 
met with in Massinger—which will be found 
again in ‘A Woman is a Weathercock,’ I. i. : 

Were vou my father flowing in these waves, 

Or a dear son exhausted out of them 

Three times in ‘The Fatal Dowry,’ we 
have allusions by gallants to the dis- 
arranging or crumpling of their bands.” 
Two of these occur in the second scene of 
Act II. Here Liladam says to Novall 
Junior : 

Ud’s-light ! my lord, one of the purls of your 
band is, without all discipline, fallen out of his 
rank. 
and a little later on, when Malotin says to 
Pontalier :— 

Dare these men ever fight 9n any cause ? 
Pontalier replies :— 

Oh. no! ’twould spoil their clothes, and put 
their bands out of order. 

The third is in IV. i. where Aymer, who 
has been roughly handled by Romont, 
exclaims :— 

Plague on him, how he has crumpled our bands ! 
These allusions point clearly to. Field, in 
whose ‘Amends for Ladies ’ there are two 
more allusions of the same kind—one in 


I1I. iii. where Lady Bright says of Master 
Pert :— 

I have seen him sit discontented a whole play, 
because one of the purls of his band was fallen 
out of his reach to order again 
and the other in IV. iii. where Ingen, during 
the course cf his duel with Lord Proudly, 
observes that he ‘‘ had like to have spoiled ” 
his lordship’s ‘* cutwork band.” 

In II. ii. Novall Junior addrésses Bellapert 
in this strain :— 

No autumn nor no age ever approach 

This heavenly piece; which Nature having 

wrought, 

She lost her needle, and did then despair 

Ever to work so lively and so fair! 
while in IV. i. Aymer begs Novall Junior 
to put his looking-glass aside lest, “‘ Narcissus- 
like,” he should dote upon himself and die 

...-and rob the world 
Of Nature’s copy, that she works form by. 

No doubt hyperbolical speeches not much 
differing from these may be found in 
Massinger, but they are particuli rly charac- 
teristic of Field, who has two references to 
Nature’s fashioning of men in each of his 
independent plays. With the above pas- 
sages we may compare Pendant’s adulatory 
speech addressed to Count Frederick in 
‘A Woman is a Weathercock,’ I. ii. :—- 

Nature herself, having made you, fell sick 

In love with her own work, and can no more 

Make man so lovely, being diseased with love. 
Count Frederick mildly protests :— 

Pendant, thou’lt make me dote upon myself. 
and Pendant replies :— 

Narcissus, by this hand, had far less cause. 

Both in ‘The Fatal Dowry’ and ‘A 
Woman is @ Weathercock’ there is much 
talk of clothes and tailors. Pontalier in 
‘The Fatal Dowry ’ (II. ii.) says of Liladam 
and Aymer :— 

If my lord deny, they deny; if he affirm, 
they affirm: they skip into my lord’s cast skins 
some twice a year, &e. 
and in ‘A Woman is a Weathercock,’ IT. i., 
Pendant, when asked by Mistress Wagtail 
how he came by his good clothes, replies :— 

By undoing tailors; and then my lord (like @ 
snake) casts a suit every quarter, which I slip into. . 

Again in IV. i. Aymer says of Novall 
Junior :— 

...-bis vestaments sit as if they grew upon him, 
or art had wrought them on the same loom as 
Nature framed his lordship 

Compare Lady Bright’s comment on Pert 
in ‘ Amends for Ladies,’ III. iii. :— 

I do*not think but he lies in a case o’ nights. 
He walks as if he were made of gins—as if Nature 
had wrought him in a frame 
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Almost at the end of IV. i. there is an 
allusion to fairy’s treasure, which vanishes 
if its possessor reveals it :— 

But not a word of it :—’tis fairies’ treasure, 
Which, but revealed, brings on the blabber’s ruin. 
This is found again in ‘A Woman is a 
Weathercock,’ I. i. :— 

[I see you labour with some serious thing, 

And think (like fairy’s treasure) to reveal it, 
Will cause it vanish. 

These are, so far as I have noticed, the 
only explicit allusions to this belief in the 
Elizabethan drama, though Shakespeare 
glances at it in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ III. ii. 
“This is fairy gold, boy,”’ says the Shepherd 
to the Clown, when he discovers the gold 
left by the sea-shore, “and ’twill prove so ; 
up with’t, keep it close.....We are ludky, 
boy ; and to be so still requires nothing but 
secrecy.” 

This brief examination of ‘The Fatal 
Dowry ’ will, 1 hope, satisfy the reader that 
it is possible to detect Field’s hand in his 
anonymous work, or work cf his that has 
been assigned to others, from its con- 
nexions with his acknowledged writings. 

Before I attempt to do this, it will be 
well to add a few words as to Field’s vocabu- 
lary as displayed in the three plays to which 
his name is attached. It is not very dis- 
tinctive. It is true that he has a few quite 
uncommon Latinisms, but they are of little 
use to us in this investigation, since scarcely 
any of them are used more than once. 
“Pish and “hum” (or “ humh,” as the 
folio usually prints it) are characteristic 
interjections of his. Other noticeable words 
are ‘continent or ‘‘continence”’ (four 
times in the three plays), ‘“‘importune ” 
(three times), ‘“‘innocency (four times) 
and ‘“‘integritv’’ (four times). I draw 
attention to these words merely because 
they are characteristic words that one may 
expect to find in Field, and do not suggest 
that some, perhaps most, of them are not 
occasionally used by one or other of the 
other authors of the Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays. ‘Continent,’ ‘‘importune”’ and 
‘“innoceney * are the more valuable. I may 
note also “ transgress ”’ (used once in ‘ Amends 
for Ladies ’) because it is of comparatively 
infrequent occurrence in these plays, and 
therefore affords slight corroborative evi- 
dence of Field’s authorship where there are 
other suggestions of his hand. Generally 
with regard to the weight to be attached to 
words such as these—words that are charac- 
teristic but not uncommon—while one or two 


in a play are obviously of little or no value,. 
the presence of several much increases their 
importance, though in all cases they need: 
the support of other evidence. 

H. DuGpaLe Sykes. 


Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 


HAZEBROUCK. 
(See anie, p. 121.) 


HAZEBROUCK’S record during the war earned! 
for the town the Croix de Guerre. The 
citation, dated Oct. 31, 1919, was in the 
following terms :— 

‘* Ville soumise pendant quatre ans au bom- 
bardement par avions et piéces & longue portée. 
A tenu jusqu’ au bout avec une froide tenacité- 
A deux reprises sous la menace de la pression de 
Vennemi a gardé son calme, accueillant réfugiés- 
et blessés, leur prodiguant ses soins.”’ 

At the outbreak of hostilities the town. 
was occupied for a fortnight by a regiment. 
of French reservists, but on the invasion 
of the Départment du Nord on Aug. 20, the: 
troops retired, and Hazebrouck was left. 
without defence. A few days later refugees 
from Belgium, both civil and military,. 
began to arrive, quickly followed by French 
civilians from the invaded districts. In one- 
day—Aug. 25, 1914—-no fewer than 2,000: 
Belgians entered the town, and during the: 
months and years that followed Haze- 
brouck was ever ready to extend its hos- 
pitality to its neighbours from over the 
border. In recognition of these services 
the King of the Belgians has lately con- 
ferred the Order of Leopold upon the Mayor: 
of Hazebrouck as representative of the town.. 
‘“Flamands de France,” said the Belgian 
Vice-consul in conferring the decoration, 
“vous avez recu fraternellement les Fla- 
mands de Belgique, je vous remercie de 
tout ccur!” For all these refugees, both 
French and Belgian, Hazebrouck set to 
work in August, 1914, to erganize relief, and 
became eventually a kind of rail-head for 
charitable works connected withthe war. For 
two months the tide of battle passed Haze- 
brouck by, but on Oct. 8, about 9 o’clock 
in the evening, when the town was occupied 
by a single troop of French cavalry, enemy 
scouts, creeping along the line of railway, 
reached the station and even penetrated to 
the square in front, from where they fired 
into the town killing three civilians and five: 
soldiers. They then retired. The next day,. 
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“Friday, information reached the Mayor that 
‘the authorities must be ready to receive 
15.000 German troops by 10 o’clock the 
following morning (Saturday, Oct. 10), and 
‘during the same day the French cavalry 
retired. On Saturday at the appointed 
hour the Mayor, Abbé Lemire, waited at the 
Hotel-de-Ville to receive the enemy, but the 
day drew to a close without incident. 
Believing Hazebrouck to be occupied by 
French troops the. Germans had avoided 
the town, which remained undefended the 
whcle of that and the following day. It 
was, however, on the evening of Sunday, 
Oct. 11, that the British Third Corps com- 
pleted its detrainment at St. Omer and was 
being moved toe MHazebrouck, where it 
remained throughout Oct. 12. From that 
tie onward, until the close of the war, 
Hazebrouck was @ “ British town.’”? When 
the enemy was pushed back to the other side 
of Armentiéres, and the line became more or 
less stabilized, Hasebrouck experienced a 
period of comparative quiet. The German 
lines were some 25 kilometers to the east and 
the inhabitants began to feel that their 
worst days were over. Works of charity 
multiplied. Danger was apprehended only 
from the air. Then, after two-and-a-half 
years of this comparatively uneventful life, 
began a period more difficult and more full 


of anguish than that of 1914. The first | 


bombardment by long-range guns took 
place on July 31, 1917. But the shelling 
was intermittent and long intervals elapsed 
between the bombardments. The worst of 
these oceurred on Dec. 13-14, when 120 
shells (380 m., or 15 in. diam.) fell into the 
town doing great damage to property and 
killing fifteen civilians, among whom were 
the curé and two assistant priests of the 
Church of St. Eloi. - After this, except for 
a serious air attack in January, Hazebrouck 
was left alone till Mar. 16, 1918, when the 
long-range guns began their work again, 
and from that time forward the bombard- 
inent was more or less continuous, though 
the number of shells that fell in any one day 
was sometimes small. Then in April came 
the burst through at Armentiéres, and the 
Battle of the Lys, which in one of its aspects 
was known in France as the Battle for 
Hazebrouck.* On the night of Friday, 


* Col. Repington wrote in his Diary under 
date Apr. 14, 1918: ‘‘ Robertson sends me up 
his views....He says that if the Boche gets 
Hazebrouck, or the Kemmel-Mont des Cats 
heights, the Ypres salient lot will feel very un- 
comfortable.” 


Apr. 12, the order was given in Hazebrouck 
for the total and immediate evacuation of 
the town, and the next day saw everything 
abandoned under the saddest and most 
lamentable conditions. The inhabitants 
were dispersed to the four corners of France. 
The Mayor, Abbé Lemire, was the last to 
leave the town, and eventually installed the 
mairie in the village of St. Martin d’Ecublei, 
in the Department of the Orne, at which 
place the children of the Warein Orphanage 
at Hazebrouck had previously found a 
refuge. From April to September, 1918, 
Hazebrouck was left to the merey of the 
German guns, but the enemy, though at one 


time within a distance of 6 kilometers, . 


never was able to reach the town. ITmme- 
digtely prior to the renewal of the bombavrd- 
ment in March, 1918, the civilian population 
of Hazebrouck had been reduced to about 
3,000, and of these 61 were killed and 
150 wounded. On Oct. 1, 1918, the Mayor 
onee more took possession of the Hotel- 
de-Ville, and during the autumn the in- 
habitants began to return. Out of 3,534 
houses, 229 were wholly destroyed, and 
nearly 2,000 were more or less damaged. 
Once again, after an interval of over 
three hundred years and as the result of acts 
of war, Hazebrouck stands at the beginning 
of a new period in its history. On Januay 
30, 1921, a local census showed the 
population to be 16,468. The plans for 
reconstruction comprise much more than 
a mere rebuilding of destroyed property 
and include a scheme for the extension and 
industrial development of the town. In 
modern times two events stand out in Haze- 
brouck’s history. At the end of the eight- 
eenth century the Revolution raised the 
town to its present position of chef-liev, or 
capital of an arrondissement, and _hali-2- 
century later the coming of the railway 
made it not only a centre of administration 
but also to some extent of commerce and 
industry. A third period is now looked 
forward to when Hazebrouck shali become 
the veritable industrial capital of middle 
Flanders, linked up with Dunkerque, the 
capital of maritime Flanders, on the one 
hand, and Lille, capital of the Department, 
on the other. Hazebrouck has been for 


long an important railway centre, lying as 
it does on the main line between Calais and 
Lille and at the junction of five other lines, 
which connect it with Dunkerque, Béthune, 
and the towns on the Lys, as well as with 
Belgium. Yet, notwithstanding these a‘- 
vantages the town, so far, has scarcely 
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become the place of importance that its 
situation warrants. Commenting on this, 
M. Ardouin-Dumazet in his ‘Voyage en 
France,’ wrote shortly befcre the war :— 

** Hazebrouck est loin de présenter l’animation 
de ses voisines de la Lys. L’activité se porte vers 
la gare ot passent tous les trains qui, par Calais, 
font communiquer l’Angleterre avec l’Europe 
centrale. La trés grande industrie ne s’en est 
point emparée, bien qu’il y ait d’assez nombreuses 
usines. Le chef-lieu administratif de la Flandre 
flamingante s’est en quelque sorte recroquevillé 
dans son particularisme au lieu de devenir un 
centre pour expansion de la langue francaise.” 

M. Dumazet sees in the use of the Flemish 
language and the fostering of local patriot- 
isin, a danger to the greater idea of national- 
ism. He joins issue with the Abbé Lemire, 
who in pleading for the encouragement of 
the Flemish tongue has drawn a comparison 
between Flanders and Brittany and Pro- 
vence. There exists in the region a ‘* Comité 
Flamand de France ’’ whose chief object it 
is to maintain the Flemish language and 
customs and to keep alive the sentiment of 
the “petite patrie.”” Opponents of this 
movement, like M. Dumazet, reject the 
comparison with Brittany and Provence as 
a false one, as neither Breton nor Provencal 
speech has any idiom in common with a 
foreign tongue, whereas Flemish, they main- 
tain, is a foreign Janguage akin to German. 
Notwithstanding the purity of motive of the 
Yomité Flamand and its supporters M. 
Dumazet maintains that the movement 
tends in the long run tc work against 
national interests :— 

“ Vouloir constituer, de Bailleul & Hazebrouck 
et a Cassel, un groupe flamingant, ¢’est préparer 
un terrain séparatiste au pur profit de l’Alle- 
magne qui revendique les pays de langues flamande 
et hollandaise comme germaniques.” 

Whether M. Dumazet would write in exactly 
this strain since the war I do not know. 
But the words quoted are interesting as 
showing the point of view of many in- 
tellectual Frenchmen prior to 1914. It 
may be questioned, however, whether the 
argument will stand. The case for the 
preservation and encouragement of the 
Flemish language is a strong one, and was 
well put by the President of the Comité 
Flamand, Canon Looten, at a meeting of 
the ‘“‘Congrés Régionaliste”’ at Lille on 
Dec. 7, 1920 :— 
“La question du flamand, si délicate en Rel- 
gique, ne semble pas aussi dangereuse en France. 
Les 200,000 flamands de France sout des Francais 
de Ils ne demandent qu’une chose, 
garder leur langue. Le flamand est menacé par 


le courant de centralisation de ces cinquante der- 
niéres années. 
maintenir : 


Il est cependant urgent de ta 
un peuple qui change de langue 


change d’Ame. Et quelle 4me plus grande que 
celle du pays de Flandre ? ” 

A writer in a Hazebrouck newspaper has- 
put the case thus :— 

‘Notre belle langue flamande, qui nous est si. 
utile pour apprendre le Hollandais, l’Anglais 
l’Allemand, est méprisée ; elle est bannie de nos 
écoles. Et pourtant il nous manque des diplo-- 
mates, des officiers, des agents commerciaux 
capables de défendre nos intéréts dans les pays: 
étrangers, of Vusage de notre langue serait si 
précieux ” 
And in the Chamber of Deputies, the Abbé 
Lemire, who has represented Hazebrouck in 
Parliament since 1893,* used these words: 
on Oct. 4, 1919, m pleading for the preserva- 
tion of the native language in Alsace and: 
Lorraine :— 

‘** Je suis moi-méme d’un pays ou deux langues- 
vivent céte a céte, la langue flamande et la langue 
francaise, juxtaposées depuis Louis XIV. En 
Flandre Vexpérience de tous les jours nous 
apprend qu’il ne faut point froisser les populations. 
en ayant l’airde les mépriser et de les soupgonner, . 
losqu’elles parlent en: flamand. Il ne faut point. 
céder & la tentation de croire que quiconque se 
sert d’une autre langue que la langue natéonale: 
dit quelque chose contre la patrie.”’ 

That Hazebrouck is essentially a Flemish 
town is at once impressed on the mind 
of the visiting stranger by the names on 
the shop-signs and in the columns of the 
local newspapers. A few surnames taken 
at random from these sources may be 
quoted: Baelden, Béhaghe, Boddaert, Boerez, 
Boorteel, Bossus, Brouckaert, Butstraen, 
Ceuwel, Cleenewerck, Drynckebier, Everaere, 
Everwyn, Faes, Gaeeymaey, Geloen, Gob- 
recht, Haese, Houcke, Huyghe, Itsweire, 
Kieken, Lestaevel, Leuwers, Mantez, Nieu- 
wjaer, Ochart, Ooghe, Pauwels, Rebbelynck,. 
Schoonheere, Schotte, Serlooten, Spas, Ter- 
nynck, Tiberghein, Vancauwemberghe, Van- 
damme, Vanderboogaerde, Vandevelde, Van- 
derberghe, Vanhoutte, Vanhove, _ Van- 
poucke, Verstaevel, Verwaerde, Waelés, 
Warein, Wyart, and Wyckeert. The name 
of the curé-doyen of St. Eloi, killed in the 
bombardment of December, 1917, was 
Dehandscheewercker. At Hazebrouck the 
communal féte, which falls on the Sunday 
after the Assumption, is known as the 
Ducasse, and the Sunday following is the 
‘**raccroc de la ducasse.’’ And so also in the 
other towns and villages of the region. 


* Abbé Lemire ewas elected for the arrondisse- 
ment of Hazebrouck, under the old system of 
single-member constituencies, at every Election 
from 1893 to 1914. Under the new system _of 
modified scrutin de liste, in the general election 
of November 1919, he headed the list of successful 
candidates of the Fédération Républicaine, in the- 
Departement du Nord with 144,513 votes. 


| 
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The mid-Lent féte, known in Hazebrouck | its interruption by the war. At its resump- 


as ‘Den Graef van Half Vasten,”’ has a very 
distinct local interest, its origin going back 
to the beginnings of the town, and _ it 
may be said to combine the ancient “‘ Féte 
‘du Liévre ”’ (den Haeze Feste) with the later 
“Féte des Noix.”’ At the Féte du Liévre a 
chare was let loose in the market-place, and 
was chased by the inhabitants, but in course 
of time the amusement degenerated, and, 
having become a source of animosities and 
disturbances, the féte was suppressed in 
1539. The custom of distributing nuts 
among the people at the mid-Lent festival, 
which gives its name to the Féte des 
Noix, is said to have originated in an 
ancident of the feudal period when a Lord 
of Hazebrouck refused to grant the town a 
fair in mid-Lent for which the inhabitants 
had petitioned. The townspeople replied 
iby causing a mannequin in the semblance 
of their Seigneur to be paraded on _ horse- 
back through the streets on the day in 
question, accompanied by 2 servant who 
threw nuts among the crowd derisively to 
‘symbolize their lord’s largesse. Held annu- 
ally the spectacle attracted the inhabitants 
of the whole district to Hazebrouck and in 
time the féte gained for the town the advan- 
‘tages which had been sought and refused. 
‘Such in brief is the story of the origin of the 
Féte des Noix. It is told in some detail in 
‘an interesting article by M. Joseph Pattein, 
of Hazebrouck, in Le Beffroi de Flandre, 
Feb. 15, 1920. Discontinued for five years 
during the war, the féte was again cele- 
brated, though shorn of some of its former 
pageantry, on Mar. 15, 1920. The effigy 
of the feudal lord led on horseback through 
the streets amidst the jeers of the towns 
people will naturally recall to Lancashire 
readers the somewhat analogous procession 
of the Black Knight at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
which takes place on Whit-Monday. At 
Hazebrouck the procession of the manne- 
quin took on a new significance in 1602 as 
the result of a local incident in that year 
the details of which are too long to repeat 
here. The distribution of nuts was dis- 
continued in 1782, but wes revived ten 
yeavs later, when the municipality decided 
(Noveinber, 1792) that 

“* pour ne plus donner un nom d’ancien esclavage 
ou de féodalité & cette féte, elle sera dés & present 
dénommée ‘la féte des Sans-Culottes’ et le 
bonnet de la liberté sera arboré en signe de cette 
liberté'conquise.”’ 

Under varying forms the féte, with its dis- 
tribution of nuts, continued to be held till 


tion in 1920 :— 
“Ja distribution des noix fut abondante. Le 
semeur de largesse les jetaient a tour de bras 
dans toutes les directions. On les recueillait 
avidement pour les emporter au loin ou les en- 
yoyer aux membres dispersés des familles.” 
Though nothing of the ancient Haeze 
Feste finds place in the féte of to-day, it 
may be considered as the embryo from 
which the present festival emerged. For 
a long time the two fétes existed side by 
side, then one disappeared and the other 
held the field alone. The hare, in the words 
of M. Pattein, has now taken refuge in the 
arms, of the town, where it appears on @ 
golden escutcheon held: by the legendary 
Lion of Flanders, or in heraldic language— 
Argent, a lion salient sable holding an 
escutcheon or, thereon a hare courant bend- 
wise proper. F. H. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 
(See ante, pp. 23, 45, 66, 83, 124.) 
Master JOHN BRETCHGIRDLE. 

While John Shakespeare was administering 
his father’s affairs at Snitterfield s Protestant 
vicar was instituted at Stratford in succession 
to Roger Dyos. John Bretchgirdie was a 
native of Baguley in Cheshire and was 
educated in that nest of heresy, the home of 
the ‘Christian Brothers,’ Christchurch, 
Oxford. He and a fellow-student, who was 
probably also a fellow-countryman, John 
Sankey, supplicated for their B.A. in Mar. 
1544, were admitted on the same day, Apr. 7, 
and after being twice dispensed in the 
Michaelmas term, determined together in 
1545. Bretchgirdle took his M.A. on July 11, 
1546, and early in King Edward’s reign 
returned to his native country as perpetual 
eurate of Witton Twenbrooke near 
Nerthwich. At Witton he had a school, 
attended hy bovs from Northwich, among 
whom was a gifted and loved scholar named 
John Brownsword (pronounced Brown's 
word). In 1550 or 1551 he obtained for his 
home and school, from Sir Thomas Venables 
of Kinderton, the lease of a messuage, & 
croft and half an acre of land, “lying and 
adjoining the Chapel-vard,” and entering 
on the premises he “occupied and enjoyed 
the same by the space of seven years,” during 
which term he ‘did upon his own costs and 
charges newly erect a chamber, and also 
amended and repaired divers other houses 
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and buildings at an outlay of 20/1. and 
above ’—say 2001. in our pre-war money. 
In 1557 an old Northwich boy, a native of 
Shurlach (a mile or less from the town), a 
wealthy cleric, rector of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, Dominus John Deane, invested 
property with local trustees “for the good 
instruction of boys within the township of 
Witton near Northwich,” and by Michaelmas 
1558, a school had been puilt and statutes 
drawn-up for what was thereafter The Free 
Grammar School of Witton. Bretchgirdle, 
without doubt, had to do with this, and was 
among the “learned ’’ whose ‘‘ godly and 
discreet advice ” was taken in the framing 
of the statutes and course of instruction ; 
and, without doubt, he became the first 
headmaster (with a salary of 12/. and 
“lodgings ’’), as his boys, including John 
Brownsword, became the first scholars (with 
free teaching) of the new fcundation. From 
first to last Brownsword was nearly thirteen 
years under John Bretchgirdle. He owed 
to him his excellent, if somewhat pedantic 
Latinity ; and in view of the fact that the 
pupil in a few years followed his master to 
Stratford ana became himself the head- 
master of Stratford School, we read with 
more than curiosity the statute respecting 
the authors to be studied at Witton: 

“T will.” said the founder following John Colet, 
“the children learn the Catechisma, and then the 
Accidence and Grammar set out by King Henry 
the Kight, or some other if any can be better for 
the purpose, to induce children more speedily to 
Latin speech, and then Institutum Christiani 
Hominis that learned Erasmus made, and then 
Copia of the same Erasmus, Colloquia Erasmi, 
‘Ovidius : etamorphoses, Terence, Mantuan, Tully, 
Horace, Salust, Virgil and such other as shall be 
thought most convenient to the purpose unto true 
Latin speech.” 

Deane wes less of a Protestant than 
Bretchgirdle, but his language in describing 
the old learning is significant : 

“All barbary. all corruption and filthiness, and 
such abusion which the Dina world brought in I 
utterly banish and exclude out of this School, and 
charge the master that he teach alway that is best 
and read to them such authors as have with wisdom 
joined the pure chaste eloquence.” 

Like Colet he had had enough of monkish 
Latin and monkish morals. 

But Bretchgirdle had hardly got into the 
new premises when Christchurch presented 
him to the vicarage of Great Budworth, on 
Nov. 14, 1558. Apparently he did not 


object to be a pluralist, and with clerical 
assistance kept his curacy and mastership at 
Witton while he held the wealthy living of 
the mother parish. So we gather, at any 
Queen 


rate, from the slender facts available. 


Mary, however, died on Nov. 17, 1558, and 
great changes foilowea. Bretchgirdle re- 
signed the vicarage of Great Budworth 
before May 19, 1560, when Richard Eaton 
was presented; and in Jan. 1561, he gave 
up the curacy and mastership at Witton to 
become vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon. He 
was admitted to his difficult charge on 
Feb. 27. Nothing is said in the record of his 
investiture about Roger Dvos. The usual per 
mortem or per resiqnaticnem after vacantis is 
wanting. The late vicar, it seems, had 
neither deceased nor ** resigned,” but had 
taken his ‘‘ departure *’ because the Corpora- 
tion had adopted tke simple but effective 
expedient of withholding bis ** wages.” 

For four years and four months John 
Bretehgirdle, unmarried, with a_ sister, 
perhaps two, to keep house for him, was head 
of the wide Stratford parish in the conten- 
tious days of transition from Roman Catho- 
licism to Protestantism. The Prayer Book 
services were organized on Puritan lines, 
frescoes were whitewashed, stained glass was 
replaced by plain, and carvings were hacked. 
Feeling ran high. Cases of assault were 
again dealt with at the Court Leet of May +, 
1561. John Tehiner (or Ichiver), a veoman 
of Packwood and a brewer in Stratford, 
living in his own house in Henley Street, a 
stirring active inan and one of the Tasters 
of this year, was presented for a fray on John 
Bradshaw the currier; Thonas Dickson 
alias Waterman, of the “Swan,” was pre- 
sented for a fray upon his brother Richara, 
and for a fray also on his brother-in-law, 
Edward Walford; Master John Grantham, 
the Vicar’s kinsman, was presented for 
drawing blood on Thomas Bates, and Thomas 
Bates was presented for drawing blood on a 
stranger of Birmingham; John Lane of 
Bridge Street, brother of Nicholas Lane of 
Bridge Town, was presented for a fray on 
one Tibbins of Langley: and Thomas 
Knight the younger, coverlet-weaver, son of 
Thomas Knight of Middle Row (next door to 
the “Swan ’’) was presented for drawing 
blood on a stranger in Edmund Barrett's 
house, the “Crown Inn ”’ in Bridge Street. 
The fine for reviling an officer was still kept 
at 20s. Henry Biddle, Lewis ap Williams, 
William Minsky and Jehn Shakespeare acted 
as affeerors and attached their marks to 
their names written at the end of the minutes 
by Richard Symons—a cross, the church- 
gable, a headless cross and the glover’s 
compasses—a more elaborate pair, again 
daintily drawn. Symons, it will be observed 
always spells Shakespeare in his own fashion 
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—Shakspeyr—and pronounced it as we do 
now. 

The parish-registers are very defective 
from the departure of Dyos until the arrival 
of Bretchgirdle. They are then well kept 
and contain some interesting entries. Among 
them we may note the burial of Alderman 
Harbage of Corn Street, the skinner (‘Francis 
Furrier’’ he was sometimes called) on 
Apr. 17, 1561; the baptism of Joan, 
daughter of William Smith haberdasher of 
Henley Street on Apr. 22, the first child of 
his second wife, Agnes Chitlaw (whom he 
married on May 17, 1560, after the death 
of his first wife Elizabeth in April, 1559), a 
child that lived to be an old lady of eighty 
and one of the last to have known William 
Shakespeare from his birth; the baptism of 
a son of the voung Squire Clopton on June 8, 
Lodovicus filius Gulielmi Clopton de Clopton 
(as John Bretchgirdle records the event) ; 
the haptism on June 15 of William Shakes- 
peare’s future schoolfellow and comrade, 
John Sadler, son of John Sadler the miller. 
and grandson of Roger Sadler the baker ; 
the marriag> ot Squire Clopton’s sister, 
Rose, with Master John Combe on Aug. 27; 
and the burial of Alderman Robert Perrott’s 
first wife, Alice, on Sept. 13. 

This John Combe was the second of the 
name. His father, John Combe the First, 
was still living in Old Stratford, and had six 
vears to live. John Comke the Second had 
lost his first wife, Joyce Blount, a few months 
only before his second marriage. She left 
him with five little sons, the youngest of 
whom, Christopher, was buried on May 15, 

1561. Bretchgirdle officiated, no doubt, at 
the burial of this child, and et the wedding 
of his father and Mistress Rose Clopton on 
Aug. 27. The wedding must have been a 
function of importance in the neighbourhood. 
Tt had religious as well as social significance. 
The Cloptons were Catholics. They main- 
tained a priest in their house. John Combe 
the First, notwithstanding his association 
with the late William Lucy, was little of a 
Protestant. He may have had enough of 
Protestantism, as very many had, in the 
reign of King Edward. In Oct. 1564, he 
was marked down by a Puritan neighbour as 
an “advérsary of the True Religion.”” His 
sons John and William, on the other hand, 
were of the new faith. To her husband’s 
fortune Mistress Rose added the 200 marks 
bequeathed to her by her father; and to his 
four sons she added six more children, four of 
whom died in infancy. I. Frrep. 


GRODELES.”—At the risk of 
adding yet another column to Dr. Addison’s: 
statistics of the public health might one 
enquire what this fashionable malady was ? 
The last word of it is easily guessed—but 
what is “‘Hogle ? 
Lord Mount Cashell wrote to the Marquess 
of Ormonde on June 15, 1706, as follows :— 
“| ...(the loss of a lawsuit) which has given 
Lady Newburgh one of the fashionable distempers 
that reigns at Tunbridge Wells for vapory people,. 
called the Hogle Grodeles.”’ 
The name is that apparently of the actual 
complaint and is not a slang description of 
one. (It will be found in a report of the 
Historic Manuscripts Commission ; in print.) 
R. B. 


Upton. 


A CoacuMAN’s EpirapH.—The following 
appears on a carved headstone now built in 
the wall cf Haddiscoe Churchyard, Suffelk. 
I de not find it in the various books on 
epitaphs :— 
WILLIAM SALTER. 
Yarmouth Stage Coach Man. 
Died October the 9th, 1776. 
Aged 59 Years. 

Here lies Will Salter honest man 
Deny it Envy if you can 
True to his business and his trust 
Always punctual always just 
His horses coud they speak woud tell 
They loved their good old master well 
His up hill work is chiefly done 
His Stage is ended Race is run 
One journey is remaining still 
To climb up Sions holy hill 
And now his faults are all forgiven 
Klija like drive up to heaven 
Take the Reward of allhis Pains 
And leave to other hands the Reins. 


GinBert, F.R.N.S. 


“Counts oF THE Hoty RoMAN Empire.” 
Mr. Yeatman, in his ‘Early Genealogy, 
deals in a large volume with the ‘History 
of the House of Arundell,’ and gives a full 
translation of the almost unique patent, 
which has recently undergone examination 
at the College of Arms, granting the title of 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire to the 
first Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

The patent was granted by the Emperor 
Rudolph on Dec. 14, 1595, and what makes 
it so specially remarkable is that, contrary 
to the normal custom, the dignity is made 
to descend to all the legitimate issue of the 
original grantee for ever. This is most 
unusual. Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Yeatman 
points out, would not recognize the title, 


(To be continued.) 


saying that “she did not wish her own 
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sheep to be shepherded by another shep- 
herd,’’ and she created Thomas Arundell 
Lerd Arundell of Wardour. Mr. Yeatman 
gives a full translation of the patent, a Latin 
copy of which is at the Heralds’ College, 
while the original is at Wardour Castle :— 

“We, by our full Imperial authority and 
power, have created, made, and nominated you, 
the aforesaid Thomas Arundel (who before this 
time derive from your ancestors in England the 
consanguinity of Counts), and all and every of 
your children, heirs, and legitimate descendants 
of both sexes, already born, or that ever hereafter 
shall be, true Counts and Countesses of the sacred 
Roman Empire: and we have granted and 
ennobled you with the title, honour, and dignity 
ot the Empire, as by the tenor of these presents, 
we do create, make, nominate, grant, and ennoble. 
Willing, and firmly and expressly decreeing, by 
this our Imperial patent, which will be always 
in force, that you the aforesaid Thomas Arundel, 
with all and every oi your children and legitimate 
posterity, both male and female for ever do have, 
possess and assume for ever, the title, stile, and 
dignity of Counts of tre Empire: and that you 
be honoured, called and stiled by that title, both 
in writing and speaking in things spiritual and 
temporal, ecclesiastical and prophane.”’ 

The dignity has thus descended to all the 
issue, by his first marriage, of the fourth 
Earl of Rosebery; to all the issue of Sir 
Henry St. John-Mildmay, fourth Baronet, 
and M.P. for Winchester ; and of his brother, 
Mr. Paulet St. John-Mildmay, M.P. for 
Winchester, and their descendants. Inquiry 
from a member of the Mildmay family has 
elicited the fact that while they are fully 
aware that they are possessors of the dignity, 
thev seldom, if ever, make use of it. We 
understand that there are very few patents 
of a similar kind in existence. Mr. Yeat- 
raan’s work, which covers a very extensive 
field, deals with every known branch of the 
great House of Arundell, including the 
family of the Duke of Norfolk. 

I shall be glad to hear of any other 
Patents of this dignity. I believe that the 
one cited above is almost if not entirely 
unique in its very wide and comprehensive 
limitation. A. A. A. 


or Caester: Lymace, 
co. Hants.—In the index to Mr. H. L. 
Cannon’s ‘The Great Roll of the Pipe 
26 Henry III’ (1241-2), 1918, appears, 
under ‘“Cestre,” ‘‘Limmig, comes 
The reference is to p. 242 where we find, 
under the heading “De Placitis Foreste ”’ 
(Cambridge and Huntingdon), “ Limmig’ 
comitis Cestr’ debet jm. pro veteri vasto.”’ 
The indexing is clearly wrong as there was 
no such Earl of Chester and the genitive is 


used. The reference must be to some 
place in Cambridgeshire or Huntingdonshire 
belonging to the late Earl (John the Scot, 
d. 1237) which owed a mark as a fine for 
waste. We find on the Charter Roll of 1302 
that John de Hastings (whose ancestor ob- 
tained a share of the Earl of Chester, and 
Huntingdon’s honour of Huntingdon) owned 
lands in Brampton and ‘ Lymmynge,”’ co. 
Hunts. This led me to make inquiries as 
I could find no such place in gazetteers. 
Mr. S. Inskip Ladd, of Huntingdon, states 
(1) there is a farm called Lymage Farm in 
West Perry, parish of Great Staughton, 
which is now separated by the parish of 
Grafham from Brampton, though not far 
away ; and (2) the old county maps show 
a wood called Limage Wood, to the north 
of the farm. The wood hes ceased to exist. 
I think we may safely identify ‘‘ Limmig ” 
as Lymage. R. Stewart Brown. 


Tue ALBERT Park.— 
The following may be worth noting, from 
‘The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill,’ by Ralph Nevill, 1919, p. 276 :— 

“ According to a story, which may or may not 
have been true [Sir Henry] Cole it was who caused 
the Albert Memorial to be built where it is, by 
persuading Queen Victoria that the site was a 
‘revelation of Providence.’ He declared that if 
a line were taken through the centre of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and prolonged, and_ then 
another line breadthways through the Exhibition 
of 1862, and also prolonged, the two would cut 
each other at the spot where the Monument was 
to be placed.” 

For Sir Henry Cole, 1808-1882, see the 
*D.N.B.’ W 


_ Dickens, Mrs. BiimBer, AND COLLEY 
C1BpBER.—Dickens wes, or could have been, 
a great actor. His fondness for the stage 
is well known. I cannot help thinking that 
he must have read Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ and 
derived from the Dedication to it a hint for 
Mrs. Blimber in ‘Dombey and Son.’ That 
learned lady in cheap. xi. exchanged com- 
pliments concerning her family with Mr. 
Dombey, and then : 

But really,’ pursued Mrs. Blimber, ‘TI 
think if I could have known Cicero, and been his 
friend, and talked with him in his retirement at 
Tusculum (beau-ti-ful Tusculum !), I could have 
died contented.’ ”’ 

This is sufficiently absurd; but so is 
Cibber’s Dedication ‘To a Certain Gentle- 
man,’ which includes the following high- 
flown passage :— 

“Let me therefore only talk to you as at 
Tusculum (for so I will call that sweet retreat 
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which your own hands have raised) where, like 
the famed orator of old, when public cares permit, 
you pass so many rational, unbending hours: 
then, and at such times, to have been admitted, 
still playsin my memory more like a fictitious than 
a real enjoyment! How many golden evenings, 
in that theatrical paradise of watered lawns and 
hanging groves, have I walked and prated down 
the sun in social happiness! Whether the retreat 
of Cicero, in cost, magnificence, or curious luxury 
of antiquities, might not out-blaze the simplex 
munditiis, the modest ornaments of your villa, 
is not within my reading to determine: but that 
the united power of nature, art, or elegance of 
taste, could have thrown so many varied objects 
into a more delightful harmony, is beyond my 
conception.”’ 

This parade of enthusiasm for classical 
archeology reminds me of Dr. Blimber also, 
though there is a note in it of the subservient 
coxcomb which belongs specially to the 
ingenious and conceited author. V. R. 


Mucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SKELTON oF HiskET AND ARMATHWAITE 
CasTLE, CUMBERLAND.—The following is 
copied from a note which was made by a 
great-grandson of Thomas and Amabilis 
Skelton :— 

“On a tombstone in Hesket Chureh-yard 
‘Hic recubat Thomas Skelton et Amabilis uxor | 
et cinis est unus que fuit una caro | Filius hos 
inter Gulielmus contuit  ossa | Corpora sie uno 
pulvere trina jacent | Sic opifex rerum omni- 
potens qui trinus est unus | Pulvere ab hoe uno 
corpora trina dabit. 

Thomas Skelton 1720 28. 78. 
Obiere < Gulielmus filius a.p. 1726 AE. 26. 

Amabilis Skelton A.p. 1759 AB. 94, 


Optimorum parentum memoria sacrum ac grati 


animi argumentum hoc posuere liberi superstites 
Thos, Isaacus, et Sarah Skelton A.p. 1762.’ 
N.B.— Of the ancient family of Skeltons.” 
Evidently the writer had reasons for 
thinking the Skeltous buried in Hesket 
churchyard were related to the Skeltons 
who were at Armathwaite Castle untill712. 
From the sources open to me at present I 
cannot trace the relationship. Foster’s 
‘Pedigrees of Lancashire Families ’ does not 
show Thomas and Amabilis among the 
Skeltons. I shall be grateful to any one 
who can aid ie in tracing the connection. 
E. W. BrunskIL. 


Cark-in-Cartmel. 


Arms: Ipentirication Sovucut.—lI have 
a bookplate of arms, viz., a chevron, purpure, 
between three (query) cat-a-mountain heads, 
or. Orest, a Hermit. Are these Barring- 
ton or Berington? See Burke’s ‘Landed 
Gentry’ (Berks. Chester, Hereford and 
Worcester). 

T have miniatures painted on ivory of 
Judge Berington and his wife, and my 
grandmother, his niece. My grandfather, 
Paul, came from Datchet, near Windsor, to 
Essex. I shall be glad if any reader could 
throw light on the arms ? 

Henry Goopy. 

Colchester. 


Joun Crook, QUAKER: PoRTRAIT 
Wantep.—Is there any known existing 
portrait of John Crook (born 1617), Quaker ? 
Stated to have been of Lancashire stock but 
resided in Bedfordshire. According to the 
‘D.N.B.’ he wrote a number of books 
several of which had a wide popularity 
during the eighteenth century. In 16538 
he was recommended to the Protector as a 
fit person to serve as knight of the shire for 
Bedfordshire. He died at Hertford in 1699 
and was buried at Sewel (Beds). 

Crooks. 

Eceleston Park, Prescot. 


Joun Brar, MASTER OF THE FREE SCHOOL 
ar Rrpon.—-Hearne in his. ‘Collections’ 
under Mar. 17, 1721-2, states that 

“Mr. John Bear, Bach. of Arts and Student, of 
Ch. Ch., who determined the Lent, was about five 
months ego made Master of the Free School of 
Rippou in Yorkshire” (vol. vii. 339). 

I am unable to find any John Bear of 
Ch. Ch. in ‘Alumni Oxon.,’ or in the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Oxford Graduates,’ and it would 
seem that there is a mistake somewhere. 
Can eny correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
the naine of the master of Ripon School, 
who wes appointed in 1721? G. F. R. B. 


VOLUNTEERING IN “THE 
T entered an Edward VI. Grammar School 
in 1846. We were drilled by an ex-Sergeant 
of Militia. There was not then any semb- 
lance of a company or corps, but there 
survived memories of such an organization ; 
and I remember, as a child, seeing at this 
school a senior boy wearing, I think, some 
sort of uniform and certainly armed with a 
sword. Is there any recollection of any 


general drilling or enrolment of volunteers 
‘at this time? and if so for what reason? 
| France had been engaged with Abd-el-Kader 
' and the Sultan of Morocco, and this conflict 
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led to the bombardment of Tangiers by a 
French fleet under Prince de Joinville: an 
expedition mercilessly ridiculed by Punch. 
England resented this action by France ; 
but was this difference sufficient to promote 
anything like a general enrolment of volun- 
teers ? Was there any other cause, or only 
the memory of the Waterloo campaign ? 
KS 


Earty History oF THE ScoTTIsH AND 
Irish GAEL.—What amount of credibility is 
to be attached to the ‘Chronicles of Eri,’ 
published by Sir Richard Phillips & Co. in 
1821? 

This purports to be a translation from the 
original records of the Irish Olam or 
official reccrders. The two volumes pub- 
lished extend only up to B.c. 7, and the 
translator, The O’Connor of the time, gives 
a lengthy dissertation intended to prove 
that the Hebrews, Greeks and Romans were 
offshoots of the original stock ncw directly 
represented by the Scots. 

I have hitherto failed to find any refer- 
ence to this work in any modern historian. 

A. D. M. 


“THe Sword or BANnnockBuRN.’’—I 
have been much exercised to find the 
English original of the words said to be 
engraved on the ancient “ Sword of Bannock- 
burn” belonging to the Douglas family. 
In Theodore Fontane’s account of his trips 
to England and Scotland, I came upon a 
German version, containing the distich :— 

Dann trag du, wenn ich gestorben bin 

Mein Herz zum heil’gen Grabe hin. 

These words inspired the much admired 
ballad ‘The Heart of Douglas,’ by Leo von 
Strachwitz. I have not been able to lay 
hands on a book called: ‘Old Scottish 
Weapons,’ by Drummond, Edinburgh, 1881, 
which might very likely contain the infor- 
mation desired. Might I appeal to yourself 
and your learned correspondents for the 
authentic words and whatever else may be 
known about the sword and its inscription 
in literature ? J. L. Carpoza. 

117 Middenweg, W-meer, Amsterdam. 


Hawke Famiry.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me information of the 
ancestry of Edward Hawke, Esq., father of 
the great Admiral Hawke ? Was his family 
resident at Towton during the seventeenth 
century ? Information of his uncles or 
‘aunts desired. J. HILtsTone. 

{Sir J. K. Laughton in the ‘ D.N.B.’ says that 
‘this family had been for generations resident at 
Treriven, Cornwall. } 


Witson THE ‘“ RANGER OF THE Hima- 
LAyas.’’—Bayard Taylor in his ‘ Travels in 
India, China, and Japan,’ speaks of meeting 
in Rajpore, India (1853), ‘‘ Wilson, the 
noted *‘ Ranger of the Himalayas,’ as he is 
called.” 

Who was he? I can find no mention of 
him in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and will be glad of any 
details, including dates of birth and death, 
if possible. From Taylor’s account he must 
have been born about 1803. 

ABBATT. 


Innys CoLtection oF Mars.—In Gough’s 
‘Camden,’ vol. i., 1789, p. 274, occurs the 
following passage :— 

“In Westbury-on-Trim is ‘ Redlands,’ the 
residence of John Innys, Esq., elder brother of 
the eminent bookseller of that name, whose 
matchless collection of maps, views and plans of 
all parts of the world in near 100 yolumes are 
since his death, passed into the library at 
Holkham.”’ 

Who is the present owner of this collec- 
tion ? O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 


Puarstos Disk.—This is a round piece of 
pottery, covered with Cretan pictographs ; 
and as the inscription is rather a long one, 
and well preserved, it ought to give some 
evidence, or be capable of an explanation. 
Sir Arthur Evans was inclined to see in it 
a hymn, or metrical composition of some 
kind. I should be glad to know if any 
progress has been made in its decipherment 
during the last ten years. W. H. GARLAND. 


AMERICAN Customs: A Lone GRACE.— 
We are told by Mr. Herbert Paul in his 
‘Life of Froude,’ that in America in 1872 
“a very long grace is always said before 
dinner.”’ Has that practice been modified 
sotnewhat since? Will someone learned in 
Ainerican manners give us the grace in 
extenso, if it is not too long for printing in 
‘N. & Q.’ It cannot exceed in length the 
ritual of the Hebrews, probably the longest 
grace in the world. 

M. L. R. 


Bonté.—One of my maternal ancestors 
was the first wife of Dr. William Roxburgh, 
Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic 
Gardens, 1793 (see ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’). Her 
maiden name was Bonté; according to 
family tradition, her father (Christian name 
unknown) wes of French or Swiss extraction, 
and was at one time ‘“ Governor of Penang.” 
But this cannot I think have been the case, 
for at 11 S. iii. 325-6, Mr. A. FRANcIS 
STEWART points out thet Penang was from 
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its foundation in 1786 until 1794 under the 
charge of its founder, Francis Light. He 
was succeeded as Superintendent by Philip 
Manington, he by Major Forbes Ross 
MacDonald, and Sir George Leith was 
appointed the first Lieut.-Governor in 1800. 
Can any one give information about this 
M. Bonté, who was in fact my great-great- 
grandfather ? Puitie NorMAN. 
45 Evelym Gardens, S.W.7. 


EMBROIDERED BIBLE, 1660: Srewart: 
Bible printed 1660. 
On one cover is portrayed Charles II. in 
needlework, and on the other Catherine of 
Braganza. On the fly leaf is written :— 

“Mary Stewart born Sept 23rd, 1748, died 
May 15th, 1807.” 

* William Beales born 25th Decr. 1744, died 
April 28th, 1828.” 

‘“*Mary Beales born 16th March, 1770, died 
5th Novr., 1807.”’ 

** William Beales born 13th Febry, 1777.” - 

There is a velvet bag for carrying the 
Bible in, which is made of the Royal tartan. 

Can any reader give me any information 
regarding Mary Stewart, Mary Beales and /or 
William Beales ? 

Percivat D. Grirritrs, F.S.A. 

Sandridgebury, St. Albans. 


Dr. Ropert JAMES CULVERWELL.— This 
personage, who kept baths at 10 Argyll Place 
and 5 New Broad Street, and wrote several 
curious books was born in 1802. Boase says 
he died in 1852. But he was still writing in 
1855 and I have reason to believe was living 
in the early sixties. When did he die? Is 
Culverwell a Devonshire name ? 

J. M. Buttocu. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C. 


JoHN Barne.—T'o whom was John Barne, 
second son of Sir George Barne, Lord Mayor 
of London, in 1586, married? He had a 
daughter, Mary, his co-heir, married to 
Francis Roberts of Willesdon, ancestor of the 
Roberts, extinct baronets of Willesdon. 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, Co. Down. 


Heratpic WANTED.—Paly argent 
and azure a bend or charged with three 
cinquefoils. E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead. . 


RovuTE THROUGH WORCESTERSHIRE.—On 
Nov. 7, 1605, the Gunpowder Plot con- 
spirators left Huddington, in Worcester- 
shire, at 7 o’clock, with a cart of ammunition, 
to rise in rebellion. They arrived at Hewell 
Grange at 1 o’clock P.m., and broke into 


Lerd Windsor’s house, where they stole 
armour and horses. They then preceeded 
to Holbeche House, about 4 miles from. 
Wolverhampton, where they arrived at 
10 o’clock p.m. At some part of their 
journey they had to cross the river Stour,. 
and in doing so, the powder in their cart 
which was “low built’ got ‘‘ wetted.” 
Could any of your Worcestershire readers. 
indicate where they would cross that river 
and generally the route they would be 
likely to take in that journey? G. B. M. 
The Lodge, Laleham Road, Cliftonville, Kent. 


ARCHBISHOP JOHN WinLiAms’ MANUAL.” 
—A _ Biographical Dictionary consulted, 
besides Ambrose Phillips’ Life of the 
Archbishop, makes no mention of the Prelate’s- 
‘Manual,’ printed in London 1672-22, 
years after his death. Title-page contents 
describe it thus :— 

Manual : 


or 
Three Small and plain 
Treatises, 
viz 
. Of Prayer, or Active | 
— Principles, or Positive 


_ Divinity. 
— Resolutions or Oppositive J 


Translated and Collected out of the Ancient 
Writers for the Private Use of a most Noble Lady 
to preserve her from the Danger of Popery. 

The final 8 pages of this 16mo book seem. 
to confute the general premises of the rest 
of the work as though a pieced addition. 
Can anything be said on that head ? Who- 
was the Noble Lady referred to for whom 
the Manual was directly intended ? 

: ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Replies. 


ST. THOMAS’S DAY CUSTOM. 
(12 S. viii. 50, 112.) 
THE custom of distributing alms on St* 
Thomas’s Day appears to have been for 
merly pretty general thoughout the country- 
Brand in his ‘Popular Antiquities’ (ed 
Ellis) says :— 


“T find some faint trace of a custom of going” 


a gooding (as it is called) on St. Thomas’s Day, 
which seems to have been done by women only 


who in return for the alms they received, appear’ 
to have presented their benefactors with sprigs: 


of evergreens, probably to deck their houses wi 
at the ensuing festival.” 


er 


- 
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And in the notes there is a reference to The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1794, where 
the writer, speaking of the preceding imild 
winter says :— 

“The women who went a gooding (as they call 
it in these parts) on St. Thomas’s Day might, in 
return for alms, have presented their benefactors 
with sprigs of palms and bunches of primroses.”’ 
Brand has, however, underestimated the 
evidence for the custom. In addition to 
the information contributed by  corre- 
spondents at the last of the above references, 
Thiselton Dyer (‘ British Popular Customs,’ 
London, Bell, 1891) states that 
“in some parts of the country (Northampton- 
shire, Kent, Sussex, Herefordshire, Worcester- 
shire, &c.), St. Thomas’s Day is observed by a 
custom called Going a Gooding. Tbe poor people 
go round the parish and call at the houses of the 
principal inhabitants begging money or pro- 
visions wherewith to celebrate the approaching 
festivity of Christmas.”’ 

He further states that in Cheshire 

“the poor people go from farm to farm ‘a- 
thomasin ’ and generally carrying with them a 
bag and a can, into which meal, flour and corn are 
put. Begging on this day is universal in this 
and the neighbouring counties.” 

In Herefordshire a similar custom is 
called “going a mumping.” In Stafford- 
shire not only the old women and widows, 
but in many places representatives from 
every poor family, went round for alms. 
In some places in this country the money 
collected was given to the clergyman and 
churchwardens who distributed it in the 
vestry on the Sunday nearest to St. Thomas’s 
Day. The fund was called St. Thomas’s 
Dole (see 2 8. iv. 103, 487). In Cope’s 
‘Hampshire Glossary’ (English Dialect 
Society, 1883), we find :— 

“To go ‘gooding is when poor old women go 
about on St. Thomas’s Day to collect money for 
Christmas. The recipients are supposed to be 
the wives of holders of cottages—‘t goodmen,” 
i.e, householders (ep. St. Matt. xxiv. 43) and 
were called Goodwife or Goody. Hence the 
name. In old lists of Goodings of Bramshill, 
the recipients are all entered ‘ Goody so-and-so.’ ” 

A writer in The Quarterly Review for July, 
1874, p. 32, in an article on the Isle of Wight, 
when referring to old customs then still 
prevailing there, says 

“Old women go : i on St. 
go about a-gooding on St 
Halliwell (‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words ’) has 

“To go a gooding, among poo e, i 
corn to enable them to keep the festival—Kent ”’ 


and he explains ‘‘ Mumping Day ” as 

““the 21st of December when the poor go about 
the country begging corn, &c., Herefordshire.. 
See Dunkin’s ‘ History of Bicester,’ p. 270,. 
Ed. 1816.” 

The practice of “‘mumpmg’  formerty 
existed at Clitheroe about Christmas time.. 
My informant now dead was not certain of 
the exact day, but it was no doubt St. 
Thomas’s Day. It seems to have been 
longest kept up at the residence of Mr. 
Jeremiah Garnett, whose wife wes a Miss. 
Eddlestone, of an old Clitheroe family. 

‘“*One condition rigidly exacted was that the: 
recipients were not to talk, but merely knock at 
the door and say nothing but present themselves,. 
receive, and go away. On account of this the: 
custom was known as Mumping Day.” 

The gifts appear to have been ‘somethmg: 
very good to eat.” 

St. Thomas’s Day was often chosen as. 
the day for the distribution of parochial or 
other local charities. Edwards (‘ Old Eng-- 
lish Customs and Remarkable Charities,” 
London, 1842) gives cases as occurring at 
Horley (Oxfordshire), Nevern (Pembroke-- 
shire), Taynton (Oxfordshire), Alrewas: 
(Staffordshire}, Wokingham (Berks), Mel- 
bourne (Derbyshire), Cliffe Pypard (Wilts), 
Slindon (Sussex), Oxford, Reading, St. 
Andrew Undershaft (London), Cambridge 
and Ottery St. Mary (Devonshire). As 
Edwards only made a2 selection of cases: 
from the Reports of the Commissioners for: 
inquiring into the Charities of England end’ 
Wales, it is probable that a search through. 
the whole of the reports would furnish many 
more examples. 

In medieval times it was the practice to 
fix the doing of acts, or the payment of 
money, by reference to a Holy Day—a 
usage still often kept up, probably without 
thinking about it. The four usuel quarter: 
days originated from their being Church 
festivals, and in this district the days fixed’ 
for payment of rent in old leases, were often 
the Feast of Pentecost, end the Feast of 
St. Martin the Bishop in winter (Nov. 11),. 
and our tenancies of agricultural land still’ 
usually end, and farm servants often change: 
their situations, on Feb. 2, which the older: 
country people still refer to as Candlemas. 
So ingrained was the habit of regulating 
dates by Holy Days that in some Court 
Rolls of the Manor of Gisburn, which T 
recently had the opportunity of perusing, 
although Parliament had abolished the use 
of the Prayer Book, together with the 
observance of Christmas and many other 
holidays, and although the Lord of the 
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Manor was a strong supporter of the Parlia- | 
mentary Cause, yet we find the jury during | 
the Commonwealth still directing matters | 
to be done on or before ‘‘ Christmas,”’ 
**Michaelmas,’’ Bartholomew’s Davy,” 
Whitsunday and Peterstyde.’ 

Hence, although St. Thomas appears to 
have had no particular connexion with alms- 
giving, we can understand that his day was 
selected as a@ convenient day before Christ- 
mas on which to make gifts to the poor, so 
that they might be the better enabled to 
enjoy the coming festival. 

“A St. Thomas Dole ”’ is still sometimes 
used as if it were a proverbial expression. 
Some years ago, after having carried through 
some professional business for a client to his 
satisfaction, I received from him just before 
Christmas a pair of silver candlesticks, and 
in the letter which accompanied them, which 
was dated Dec. 21, he referred to them as ‘a 
St. Thomas Dole.’ ” 

With reference to the “St. Thomas’s 
Candle ’’ mentioned by C. C. B., it may be 
doubted whether it has any other connexion 
with St. Thomas than the fact that it was 
begged on St. Thomas’s Day. As other gifts 
on this day were for the purpose of helping 
the poor to keep Christmas, so the gift of a 
eandle was probably to furnish them with 
@ “Christmas candle.” Brand seys that 
on Christmas Eve our ancestors were used 
to light up candles of an uncommon size 
ealled Christmas candles, and he quotes from 
Blount that Christmas was called the Feast 
of Lights in the Western Church, because 
that they used many lights or candles at the 
feast, or rather because Christ the light of 
lights, that true Light, then came into the 
world—hence the Christmas candles. In 
the Buttery of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
there is an ancient stone candle socket 
formerly used to burn the Christmas candle 
in. Brand states that at Ripon on Christ- 
mas Eve the chandlers sent large mould 
eandles to their customers. Nicholson’s 
*Folk-Lore of East Yorkshire’ (London, 
1890) speaking of Christmas customs says :— 

“At this season of the year Shopkeepers are 
expected to send presents to their customers. 
With Grocers almanacks have superseded the 
coloured Christmas Candie. On Christmas Eve 
this candle is lighted and burns in the post of 
honour cither in the middle of the table or on 
the mantel] piece.” 
Hazlett (‘National Faiths and Popular 
Customs ’) has a quotation from the ‘Country 
Farmer’s Catechism ’ (1703), in which the 
term “Christmas candle ”’ is used in such a 


fin’ 175). 


‘way as to show it was a thing well known. 


It should be recollected that Christmas 
took the place of the pre-Christian festival 
of the winter solstice, and that the various 
sun festivals were celebrated by the burning 
of lights or fires. Wo. SeELr-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

A lady speaking from personal recollec- 
tion tells me that in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century at Harworth in Notts. a 
gentleman farmer used on St. Thomas’s Day 
to give three pints of wheat each to poor 
families, and two pints each to widows in the 
parish. At Plumtree, Notts, and afterwards 
at Beeford Grange, Yorks, the same lady’s 
father gave cree’d wheat to all who came 
for it, and raised mutton pies to widows. 
To “cree” grain is to soften it by beiling. 
Wheat was cree’d preparatory to the making 


THe Pancake Bett (12 S. viii. 106).— 
A single bell was rung in Durham Cathedral 
as the ‘Pancake Bell” until some few 
years ago, when it was discontinued. 
Children, victims of a perennial hoax, used 
to wateh for pancakes to drop from the 
mouth of the famous sanctuary knocker 
on the north door, year after year, and | 
have seen them on the look out since the 
bell has ceased to ring. It seems not un- 
likely that the orginal object of this bell 
was to invite people to confession before 
Lent. 

GREY IN SENSE OF BRowN (12 8. viii. 68, 
116).—Gase’s Coneise French Dictionary, 
1903, gives “grey,” gris: “brown” (of 
bread), bis. Bis, “brown”: pain bis, 
“brown bread”; pain blanc, whity-brown 
bread.” 

Sachs - Villatte, German Dict., gives: 
(1) grauer Wein=schmutzig rétlicher Wein= 
vin gris: (2) Franziskaner or Grave Briider. 
Meyer’s ‘ Lexicon ’ says that their habit was 
a dunkel braun. Prof. Herdener, of Dur- 
ham, who has sent me the German refer- 
ences, adds that he knows British tailors 
and dyers call a brown suit a grey suit. 

Winterton, Lines. 


Hamitrons av Horyroop (12 8. vii. 119, 
172; viii, 115).—Count Gustavus David 
Hamilton was created a Count of Sweden 
He married Jacobina Hildebrand 
and had eight sons (‘Heraldry of the 
Hamiltons,’ 110). , He was seventh of the 
ten sons of Baron Hugo Hamilton, by his 
wife Margaretta Hamilton. This Hugo, and 
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this elder brother Malcolm, a Major-General 
in the Swedish Army, were both created 
Barons of Sweden in 1689. They were the 
sons, by Jean Somerville, of John or Johan 
Hamilton, who settled in Sweden, a younger 
brother of Hugo Hamilton, created Lord 
Hamilton of Glenawly in 1661, and son of 
Malcolm Hamilton of Ballygally and 
Moyner, co. Tyrone, Archbishop of Cashel, 
who died in 1629. Unfortunately, the 
heraldry of the Hamiltons makes no men- 
tion of daughters. ©. JS. M. 


Epwarp Booty (12 §8. viii. 89).—Mr. 
Roe will find some account (with portraits) 
of Frederick William Booty, artist, in The 
Philatelic Record, June, 1905, pp. 110-116, 
and in The Stamp Lover, March, 1910, 
pp. 211-214. P. J. ANDERSON. 


University, Aberdeen. 


REPRESENTATIVE County LIBRARIES: 
PusLic AND PRivaTE (12 S. viii. 8, 34, 54, 
76, 111).—The library of the Bucks Archeo- 
logical Society is at the County Museum, 
Church Street, Aylesbury. This library 
contains all the important works on Bucks 
history and topographys also a collection of 
parish histories and monographs. The MSS. 
collection includes :— 

The Gough MSS. dealing with the New- 
port Hundreds. 

The Lipscomb MSS. biographical 
tion (presented by the late Sir Arthur 
Liberty). 

The County Treasurer’s Rolls for the 
eighteenth century, more then 200 bundles. 

A collection of Bucks deeds and Manor 
Court Rolls, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries about 800 in number. 

MSS. Hist. of Buckingham 
Silvester). 

About fifty parish registers in MS., some 
of which are incomplete. 

A copy of Aylesbury register, 40,000 
entries, &e. 

W. Beapsrook, Hon. Secretary. 

The Museum, Church Street, Aylesbury. 


County of Shropshire. The Shrewsbury 
-ublic Library contains e very large collec- 
tion of local hooks, menuscripts, and deeds, 
and there is a printed cetelogue of the books. 
The manuscripts are mostly of genealogical 
or historical interest, which include some fifty 
volumes of pedigrees; the others have 
reference to the most important families 
in the County. There are about one thou- 
sand deeds (mostly catalogued), and these 


(Rev. T. 


relate entirely to families and property. 
The list under Shropshire in Humphreys’s 
County Bibliography contains 155 items. 
H. T. Beppows. 
Public Libriry, Sh ewsbury. 


Some years ago, when chairman of the 
** Books > Committee of the Free Library, 
at Shrewsbury, I did what I could—strongly 
backed by members of this Committee, 
and the Council of the Shropshire Archzeo- 
logical Society—to start cn the lines sug- 
gested by Mr. GEORGE SHERWOOD, who gives 
a very good idea of what is required. 

We obtained by means of special sub- 
scriptions and gifts, many veluable county 
deeds, pedigrees, end such like: especially 
all the deeds concerning the county of 
Salop, which were formerly im possession of 
the late Mr. Henry Gray. These we owe to 
the generosity of Sir Ofiley Wakeman. 
Also, there are in the library a number of 
deeds relating to the same county, and to 
the counties of Worcester and Hereford, 
which are there on ** Permanent Loan.” 

I have always tried to impress on people 
that all books, pedigrees, deeds, Poll-books, 
assessments for taxation, &e., should be 
found in the public library of the county 
town, so that any person desiring to note 
such matters connected with the particular 
county, need only go to this place for the 
bulk of the information, and save much 
time and money. I think that there should 
be a separate card-index for books and MSS. 
relating to the history, and another for 
genealogy. 

The Poll-books are of great consernuence, 
as they show—up to a certain date—the 
names of all Freeholders. 

SOUTHAM. 

Loxley House, Woking. 


SHILLETO (11 S. ix. 71, 136, 212, 296, 
325)—The Rev. William Shilleto (1817- 
1883), Vicar of Gooshaigh, Lanes, who 


collected much information cn the origin 
and genealogy of his femily, declared that 
the Shilletos came to England as Flemish 
merchents and settled in the West Riding of 
Yorks, during the reign of Edward IITI., 
and that the name owed its derivation to the 
River Schelte in Flanders. That tradition, 
he declared, had been handed down to 
successive generstions from a very early 
date. 

I have since discovered that a femily of 
the name was still residing at Ypres in 
Flanders in the seventeenth century and 


that at the Revocation of the Edict of 
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Nantes in 1685 they came to England, 
settling in Colchester together with a family 
named Boggis, who are said to have intro- 
duced the manufacture of baize into this 
country. 

The first mention of the name in Yorks. 
Records occurs in 1374 when William 
Shillito and Sybil his wife are defendants 
in a fine touching 6 acres of land in Ponte- 
fract (Yorks. Arch. Soc. Rec. Ser 52). Again, 
in 1403 occurs the administration of Agnes, 
wife of John Shilleto (so spelt) of Snydal 
near Heath, co. York. The Rev. W. S. 
(a younger brother of the famous Greek 
scholar) compiled a pedigree of the Heath, 
Aberford and Kirkby Wharfe branches, all 
of whom bore the same arms. I now find 
that the Heath branch were closely con- 
nected with the branches of Mathley, 
Castleford and Featherstone, who were 
yeomen and weavers in those parishes, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

ROwLaND J. SHILLETO. 

Oxford. 


Cort. OwEN Rowe (12 8S. viii. 109).—In 
answer to Trtumvir, [ notice that though 
Trr Ber (1 S. ix. 449) quoted from vol. iv. 
of Lysons’s ‘Environs of London,’ he had 
apparently overlooked the following refer- 
ence in vel. i. :— 

“Sir William Rowe, of Higham Hill. had taken 
so active a part against the Royal Cause. as to 
occasion his commitment to prison. soon after the 
Restoration (Pub/ic Intelligencer, July 9-16, 1660). 
His cousin, Colonel Rowe of Hackney, was one of 
the regicides.” 

In the ‘History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Hackney,’ by Wm. Robinson, 
LL.D., F.S.A. (Londen, 1842), is found the 
following: ‘“‘Owen Rowe was of the Rewe 
family of Hackney.”’ 

The ‘D.N.B.’ states, of course, that 
Owen’s father wes John Rowe of Bickley, 
Cheshire, yeoman; and his brother, Capt. 
Francis Rowe (died ¢. December, 1649), who 
was Scoutmaster General of Cromwell’s 
Trish Expedition. Also that Owen married 
thrice: first, Mary. dau. of Jobn Yeo- 
mant [sic]; second, Dorothy, dau. of — 
Hodges, of Bristow ; and third, Mary, dau. 
of Rowland Wiseman [sic] (Hasted says 
Wilson), of London, and widow of Dr. 
Crisp. He had a son, though by which 
wife is not mentioned, Samuel Rowe, Fellow 
of All Souls, Oxford. 

Chester’s ‘London Marriage Licenses 
refers to one, dated Feb. 4, 1616/7, for 
Owen Roe, bachelor, aged 24, and Mary, 28, 


At 6 8. v. 327 IrHuRtIEL wrote on the olla: 
podrida of a herald’s work book (1648—66),. 
and quoted an entry :— 

* Arms of Col. Rowe (the regicide) of Darlston, 
in the parish of Hackney, impaled with those of his. 
wife she was the daur of Hodges of Bristowe, 
ob. 18 Sept. 1650, and was buried at Hackney.” 
This appears to afford additional evidence 
that it was the Regicide who married 
Dorothy Hodges, and also that he was in. 
the habit of using armorials. 

BEATRICE BOYCE. 


Lams IN Russet STREET (12 8. viii. 
—In maps of London by Harwood andi 
Cary, dated 1799, 1804, 1816, and 1839 
respectively, the Russell Street in Covent 
Garden is given as ‘‘ Russell Street ”’ simply,. 
but on the other side of Bridges Street its: 
continuation is marked as Little Russell 
Street. 

In Elmes’s ‘Topographical Dictionary of 
London,’ 1831, however, I find the following 
entry :— 

** Russell Street. 1. Great, is in Bloomsbury 
Square, at the N.W. corner, extending to Totten- 
ham Court Road. 2. Little, is in Bloomsbury, 
the first street parallel southward to part of the 
preceeding. 3. Little, is in Drury Lane, on the N. 
side of the Theatre. 4. Great, is in Covent Garden, 
the continuation of the preceding to the East 
side of Covent Garden.” 

Moreover, on the trade card of Thomas 
Owen, Lamb’s landlord, the brazier, is 
picture of his house, which, being a corner 
one, bears also the name of the street, thus : 
Gt. Russell Street. And Crabb Robinson,. 
in a letter to his brother at Bury (Nov. 23, 
1818) says :— 

“At Xmas I will thank my sister to send 
Turkies as usual....One to Charles Lamb at 
Mr. Owen’s, 20 and 21 Great Russell Street, 
Covent Garden.” 

This evidence proves, I think, in spite of 
the maps, that the appellation ‘ Great,” 
though often omitted, was nevertheless @ 
legitimate part of Lamb’s address. 

G. A. ANDERSON. 

Woldingham. 


Mr. C. van Noorden—to whose article in 
The Bookman’s Journal, Feb. 6, 1920, I am 
indebted—discovered in the British Museum 
Library the business card of the brazier 
Owen, over whose shop lived Charles and 
Mary Lamb. A reproduction of the card 
which shows a view of the shop and house, 
known as ‘ Russell House,” is given. in the 
above-named journal and at the foot of it is 
printed ‘Thos. Owen, 20 and 21 Gt. Russell 


spinster, dau. of John Yeoman [sic] 


Street, Covent Garden.”’ The name of the 
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‘street is also discernible on the corner of the 
house. The two numbers formed one house 
externally, the whole of the ground floor 
‘being Owen’s shop. After Wills’s Coffee 
House ceased to exist the upper part was 
divided into two dwellings, the Lambs 
diving at No. 20, not the corner house No.21 
as stated by Barry Cornwall. 
W. A. HutTcHrNson. 


“To OUTRUN THE CoNSTABLE”’ (12 S. 
viii. 29, 58, 97, 117).—I gave the reference 
to Ray’s Proverbs just as I found it in 
‘Hudibras,’ but not possessing the book 
was unable to check the reference. The 
meaning given in ‘ Hudibras ’ is quite tlear, 
however, as will be seen from the quotation : 

*Quoth Hudibras, friend Ralph, thou hast 

Out-run tne constable at last: 

For thou art fallen on a new 

Dispute, as senseless as untrue, «ce. . 
W. A. Hurcuison. 


Book or ComMON PRAYER (12 S. vin. 49, 
‘97).—It may interest St. (see 
second reference) to know thet there is no 
difficulty in obtaining ‘Three Primers.’ 
‘The book is still in the Clarendon Press 
Catalogue, p. 62 ; the price 5s. 

BR. 


THE GREEN Man, ASHBOURNE (12 5S. 
viii. 29, 77, 113).—In reply to G. F. R. B.’s 
inquiry, The Ashbourne News of Jan. 28 
courteously furnishes me with the following 
exhaustive information :— 


 ...The late Rev. Francis Jourdain. M.A., 
who was vicar of Ast bourne, wrote an interesting 
article on ‘Ashbourne Signs: <Aneient and 
Modern,’ whieh appeared in The Ashbourne 
Annual in 1898....The Green Man, with which 
is now incorporated the Black’s Head, is situated 
in St. John Street, Ashbourne. There ave various 
explanations of this popular representation—the 
sportsman ‘clad in cote and hode of grene.’ the 
wild man of the woods, and the herbalist distilling 
his medicines from herbs, all claim to bave 
originated the sign. In the last case it is generally 
known as the ‘ Green Man and Still.’ The poet 
‘Crabbe writes :-— 

But the Green Man shal! T pass by unsung. 
Which mine own James upon his sign-post hung ? 
His sign. his image, for he was once seen 

A squire’s attendant, clad in keeper’s green. 
‘Then follows the reference to Boswell’s visit to 
the hostelry, and Mrs. Killingley’s address. The 
Rey. F. Jourdain also wrote :— 

“<The Black’s or Black-a-Moor’s Head,’ now 
united with the ‘Green Man Hotel,’ was formerly 
a separate and very imovortant establishment. 
It stood on the south side of St. John Street, 
and occupied the range of houses now [in 18988] 
‘forming the shops of Messrs. Wigley, Foole, and 
-Marple. The sigan itself was the crest of the 


Eyre family, of which the Earl of Newburgh 
was the titular head. In past days it was known 
as the ‘ Royal’ or ‘ Holyoak’s Hotel,’ the grand- 
father of the present Mr. H. D. Holyoak [since 
deceased] being then the landlord. It was the 
recognized inn for visitations of the clergy and 
archdeacon’s courts, in iact it was devoted to 
all great functions. The assizes for the county 
were beld there on December 10, 1748. The 
register informs us that in the year 1710 ‘the 
performers (who had assisted in the organ opening) 
were entertained at dinner at the parish charge 
(service being ended about two o’clock), and at 
night at the signe of the Black-Moor’s Head they 
made a fine>consort both of instrumentall and 
vocall musick, and so concluded the musick oi 
ye day.’ ‘The sign may be that of a Virginian 
in the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, and as that 
distinguished man once held property in Ash- 
bourne, L will not pronounce against his claim to 
be represented on our sign boards. I add some 
notes from the register, showing the antiquity 
of the house. Baptized Mareh 4, 1712-3, Jona- 
than, son of John Mellor, Black-Moor’s Head. 
Buried April 8, 1709, Ralph Woodward, of Black- 
Moor’s Head. Baptized Noy. 24, 1709, John, 
son of John Mellor, and Mary, his wife, innkeeper, 
of Black’s Head, Ashbourne. Baptized August 
16, 1717, James, son of Mr. John Mellor, of the 
Black-Moor’s Head, Ashbourne. Not only were 
inquisitions and courts held here, but when the 
Freneh nobility and clergy were driven from 
France at the end of the last century, permission 
was granted from Quarter Sessions in the year 
1804, for the Reverend Paul Roger, an emigré 
to celebrate divine service in this hostel fer the 
benefit of his iellow countrymen.” 

This should prove of interest to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who may know this famous 
old hostelry. CECIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenssum Club. 

At the last reference a correspondent 
states that the Green Man, as the sign of an 
inn, originated from the green costume of 
gamekeepers, and, further back, from the 
green-clad morris-dancers; and another, 
that the sign probably represents a forester 
or park-keeper. None of these interpreta- 
tions is universally correct. Close to Port- 
land Road Station is a public-house with the 
legend the * Green Man and Still,’ which, in 
this instance at least, if not in the others 
also, undoubtedly refers to the herb- 
simpler end the apparatus in which he 
distilled his waters and essences. 

(The once rural character of this district 
is further perpetuated in the public-house 
in Albany Street, bearing the sign of the 
‘Queen’s Head and Artichoke,’ on the site of 
the artichoke gardens which, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, covered the ground on which, 
within present memory, the old Coliseum 
stood. In houses opposite to the ‘Queen’s 
Head and Artichoke’ lived Frank Buckland 
and Signor Arditi.) PERSICUS. 
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LIDDELL AND Scort’s GREEK-ENGLISH 
Lexicon (12 S. viii. 119).—Your reference 
to the proposed new edition of this monu- 
mental work, together with letters in The 
Times on the two editors, reminds me of 
an amusing incident which deserves to be 
known to a wider public than librarians and 
bibliographers. I refer to the story told 
by Mr. Falconer Madan, late Bodley’s 
Librarian, in his Presidential address, in 
October, 1920, before a meeting of the 
Bibliographical Society. 

It appears that in the year 1871 an 
Oxford undergraduate, who was preparing 
for Classical Moderations, greatly daring, 
began to test the accuracy of these well- 
known editors, noting down—at first, a few 
misprints; then, by the end, of the year 
turning up some 300 more, and in the next 
year 533, and so on! His friends tried hard 
to dissuade him from wasting his time over 
these wretched little lists of Errata, when he 
ought to have been working for Moderations ; 
but, no, he stuck to his purpose. Naturally, 
he got talked about, and some years later 
there was a scene in the Deanery of Christ 
Church, when a voice about seven feet 
above him (Dean Liddell was standing on a 
sort of bench in front of the fire, and he 
sitting in a very low chair) offered him the 
editorship of the Lexicon! Luckily he 
remembered in time those old lines (query 
where ?) :— 

...-Condendaque Lexica mandat 
Damnatis—poenam pro poenis omnibus unam. 
Though he was unable to accept the offer, 
yet these insignificant and discouraged lists, 
did lead to work on the Lexicon ! 

Query : one would like to know the vear 
of publication of the various editions of this 
fine work in quarto and octavo. The 
second edition appeared, I believe, in 1843-5, 
and the eighth in 1901. J. CLarE Hupson. 

Woodhall Spa. 


Books oN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE 
(12 S. vii. 511 ; viii. 79).—At the latter refer- 
ence the statement is made, or quoted, that 
“a book called ‘Chrysal’” was ‘written 
‘conjunctively ’ by the celebrated John 
Wilkes and a Mr. Potter, nephew to Dr. 
Potter, Bishop of Gloucester.” Has any 
evidence been produced to shew that the 
well-known eighteenth century novel, 


‘Chrysal or the Adventures of a Guinea’ 
was not the work of Charles Johnstone ? 
There has never been a Bishop of Gloucester 


meant we may presume to be the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s second son, Thomas 
Potter, M.P., and Paymaster-general, an 
intimate associate of John Wilkes, whose 
morals he 1s said to have corrupted, having, 
apparently, a promising pupil. 

Epwarp BENSsLY.. 


Otp Sone Wantep (12 S. viii. 111).— 
This is Praed’s ‘I remember, I remember,” 
in four eight-line stanzas. It begins :— 
I remember—I remember 
How my childhood fleeted by. 
The part to which Treollope particularly 
refers is in the final stanza :— 
I was merry—I was merry 
When my little lovers came, 
With a lily, or a cherry, 
Or a new invented game. 
But nowadays Praed’s original lines are less 
familiar than the use to which they were put 
by a later Cambridge classic. 
The cat in Calverley’s ‘Sad Memories’ 
sclilequizes thus :— 
““T remember, I remember,”? how one night I 
** fleeted by,’’ 
And gain’d the blessed tiles and gazed into the 
cold clear sky. 
ba remember, I remember, how my little lovers 
came ”’ ; 
And there, beneath the crescent moon, play’d 
many a little game. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


RocrrR Momprsson (12 S. viii. 111).— 
According to the ‘Return of Members of 
Parliament, 1879,’ Roger Mompesson, 
Recorder of Southampten was member 
for that place in the Parliament of 1698,. 
being elected Dec. 27, 1699, in place of Sir 
Benjamin Newland, Knt., deceased. He also 
served in the next Parliament which met 
Feb. 6, 1700-1, and was dissolved Nov, 11. 
1701. JOHN PATCHING. 


Topacco: ‘‘ Brrp’s Eye ” (12 S. viii. 90).. 
—tThe leaves of this tobacco are not stripped 


central stalk, and it is the sections of these,. 
supposed to resemble birds’ eyes, that give 
it the name. All fine honeydews and “cuts ’ 
are shaved into “flakes ”’ as distinguished 
from “stripping ’’—one cut through, and 
the other stripped in lengths. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This is so called because of the little 
pupil-like bits which result from the ribs of 
the tobacco leaves being manufactured with 
the fibres. A bird’s-eye pattern in drapery 


The Mr. Potter 


of the name of Potter. 


annotes spots. St. SwITHIN. 


of its mid-rib, but cut up intact with the. 
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SnurrF: Prince’s MrxturE” (12 8S. 
viii. 69).—Named after the Prince of Wales 
(George IV.). “Sir Richard’s Mixture ”’ 
was named after Sir Richard Puleston of 
Emral. E. E. C. 


‘The Soverane Herbe,’ by W. A. Penn 
(Richards) 1901, records that the Regent, 
afterwards George IV., used a compound of 
rappee scented with attar of roses, which is 
still sold as ‘* Prince’s Mixture.” Another 
famous mixture of the same period was 
Taddy’s “37, which to be without wasa 
sign of social degeneration. It is said the 
numeral used arose from the number of 
votes accorded at a meeting where the 
merits of various snuffs were being dis- 
cussed. A majority of 37 was given to 
Taddy’s and a few for other makes. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


LONDON COACHING AND CARRIERS’ INNS 
IN 1732 (1258. viii. 61, 84,102, 116).—‘‘ Stop- 
port” is undoubtedly Stockport. Until a 
few years ago no Cheshireman would ever 
have pronounced the name in any other 
way. ‘“‘A Stoppot chaise” is two women 
riding sideways on one horse. The pillion 
was called a “Stopport horse.” 

JosEPH C. BRIDGE. 


T am much obliged to Mr. Kenyon for 
pointing out that by “ Stopport,”’ Stockport 
and not Southport was indicated. 

Mr. Kenyon’s note has put me in mind 
of the case of ‘‘Eastborn ” whose carrier 
started each week from the Greyhound in 
Southwark (ante, p. 85). As in the 
‘Memoirs of William Hickey,’ 1918, ii. 82, 
Eastbourne is described in July, 1776, as 
“only an insignificant fishing town con- 
sisting of about eight or ten scattered 
houses,”’ it would be curious to know what 
class of goods were carried forty years 
earlier. One suspects “run ” goods largely, 
and Hickey makes it abundantly clear that 
the excellent claret he and his friends un- 
expectedly enjoyed there was of such origin. 

J. DE Castro. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Tempest : being the Farst Volume of a New 
Edition of the Works of Shakespeare. Edited for 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, and J. Dover Wilson. 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) 

WE are the debtors of those who summon us to 

re-read ‘ The Tempest ’ and feel again the spell of 

the magic story, which can enthral the imagination 
ofa child and provide wise men with material for 


speculation and research. It is me:norable that at 
the close of life the riches of experience had taught 
its writer to achieve the work that holds most 
delight for simple minds. The charm that it can 
exercise over the unlearned makes it the worthier- 
| theme for the study of great scholars, and the 
| suggestion of apology with which the Cambridge- 
Press offers its new edition is unnecessary. 

The General Introduction from the pen of Sir 
A. Quiller-Couch applies to the whole series, and 
contains a summary of the evolution of criticism. 
with regard to Shakespeare—the gradual stages by 
which his name, from being merely that of a play- 
wright, came to represent ‘‘a book.” Only as a 
book could he have survived the Puritans, but 
survival did not imply established fame. The: 
name of Shakespeare had no impressive quality 
for Pepys, and the whole record shows that it was- 
the stolid assurance of the Victorians that exalted 
him to his present pinnacle; the fulness of 
appreciation remaining for their successors. There 
is a valuable .article on the textual criticism: 
of the plays which suggests the wide field for: 
labour that lies before the Shakespearean student. 
With this basis of knowledge, solid enough to give- 
a footing to independence. the Editors frankly 
present the plays in book form for the modern: 
English reader, as distinguished from the 
Elizabethan playgoer, because, as they explain, 
“a play-book is a very different thing from a 
moving audible pageart.” As a result certain 
unfamiliar stage-directions make their appearance, 
most noticeable (and most susceptible of criticism) 
in their interpretation of Miranda’s manners as a 
listener in Act I. In this, however, no more 
license is claimed than a_ play-goer willingly 
accords to every actor, and the effect throughout 
is wholly to the advantage of the reader, who may 
now pursue his way unchecked by obscure . 
passages that, in the past, have claimed a reference 
to Notes. 

Few readers of ‘The Tempest,’ probably, think. 
of it as a play at all. Some will regard it as a fairy 
story. some as a parable, some as the vehicle of its. 
author’s philosophy of life, while to others it is- 
merely the background of three marvellous symbolic 
figures. (Strangest among its attributes perhaps is 
its power to hold a mind like that of Kenan and to. 
aga from him his most grotesque experiment. 

y showing us what Caliban and Prospero and: 
Ariel became in other hands he pays involuntary- 
tribute to their creator.) There is possibility of 
too much explanation in a field that gives scope for - 
many theories and Sir A. Quiller-Couch practises 
an admirable reserve in his prefatory pages. He 
ives little space to the question (so fascinating to 
Shakespearean scholars in the nineteenth century) : 
of the Sources from which suggestion for the play 
was drawn. Perhaps indeed in his resentment at 
the excessive labouring of such points by earlier com- 
mentators he errs a little by indifference. Lovers 
of ‘The Tempest’ will not seriously imagine that 
it owes anything to ‘The Fair Sidea,’ yet it is 
interesting to know that the English and the 
German dramatist seized at the same time on the- 
same suggestion of a plot. And if, as every lover 
of ‘ The Tempest’ must, we seek to draw a little 
closer to the mind of Shakespeare, we welcome 
evidence as to his choice of books. We are the 


richer because ‘ The Tempest’ shows us that he was 
a careful reader of Montaigne. And to some minds 
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tthe play conveys suggestion of greater import. Pro- 
fessor Conway in a recent volume finds many 
arguments to prove that Shakespeare, at the date 
when he wrote ‘The Tempest ,’ was familiar with 
the Aeneid. Investigation of such theories opens 
the way to infinite delight. And, afterall, whatever 
be the verdict on any problem that we connect 
with it, the play itself, with all the magic in its 

‘poetry remains. 

The Composition of the Saxon Hundred in which 
Hull and Neighbourhood. were situate as it was 
in its Original Condition. By A. B. Wilson- 
Barkworth. (Hull, Brown & Sons). 

“Tuts careful monograph deserves the attention of 
_all students of the Hundred, and also of all those 
who are interested in the antiquities of the neigh- 
bourhood of Hull. The Hessle division of the 

Hessle Hundred is the tract studied. Dr. Wilson- 

Barkworth has been for some time occupied in dis- 

covering the system according to which the division 

of this Hundred was laid out. Having worked with- 
out success on the assumption that the entries in 

Domesday Book could be taken as representing the 

- original condition of the district in Saxon times, he 
has now convinced himself that the two are widely 
different. In his opinion the Saxon Hundred was 

.a complete drainage area, whereas the Hessle 

Hundred of Domesday Book was composed of groups 

-of drainage districts. This view, combined with a 

comparison of the conditions along the Humber 

with those along the River Hull, which has brought 
out sundry other points of importance, has furnished 
the tramework ot the study before us. The book, 
with all its abundance of dccuments and detail, 
illustrates also most satisfactorily a contention of 
the writer’s which must commend itself to every 
competent student. especially after a perusal of 
these pages—viz., that a true solution of Domesday 
’ Book can only be arrived at through a full know- 
edge of localities 

After a chapter on the composition of the 
Hundred, Dr. Wilson-Barkworth gives a closely 
reasoned statement of his theory of the Anglo-Saxon 
methods and assessments for the maintenance of 
the banks of the Humber and the River Hull There 
follow discussions of the laying of a carucate and a 
ten-carucate manor; and of the Domesday league 
and quarentene. The four following chapters deal 
in detail with the topographical and other material 
relating to the Hessle division — which, in the 
author's opinion, give evidence of the local govern- 
ment having been in a transitional state during the 
later years of the Saxon period. 

Among interesting general remarks may be noted 
the reasons given for thinking the Conqueror’s 
devastation of Yorkshire to have been largely 
exaggerated. They are drawn from the Domesday 
compilations of 1086, which seem to shew that the 
destruction fell on sheep-farms rather than on 
arable land. Dr. Wilson-Barkworth takes the 
**berewick” to be a sheep farm and to have been 
so called from the barley grown upon it. 


The English Element in Italian Family Names. By 
Signor Cesare Poma. (Hertford, Stephen Austin.) 
Tuts short brochure, published in the Philological 
Society’s Transactions, was read at a meeting of 
that Society two years ago. The subject turns out 
to be narrowly limited, but none the less possesses 
interest. After alittle play with witty suggestions, 

. as that Gromo, the Counts of Ternengo, may derive 


their name from ‘ groom,” a word brought in by 
the English archers serving at Vercelli, and that 
something may be made between Crollalanza in 
Italy and Shakespeare in England, and identifying 
as monumental inscriptions certify, Aguto and 
Hawkwood, Offamilio and ‘*‘of the Mill,” Signor 
Poma goes on to show that what English element 
there is in Italian surnames comes almost exclu- 
sively from varieties of the word Anglius Inglese, 
which denotes Englishman. Scotus has similarly 
furnished a few surnames. Our author discusses 
some family names derived from the Arthurian 
eycle, and concludes with the words of a popular 
Piedmontese song called ‘ Moran d’Inghilterra.’ 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Vol. 6. Nos. 1-2. January. (Ma»chester 
University Press. 4s.) 

In these days of the dwindling shillings-worth 

it is astonishing to find that this Bulletin of well 

over 200 beautiully printed pages and containing 
brilliant work of permanent interest may be 
still had for four shillings. he Librarian gives 

a thorough-going and most satisfactory account 

of the Library ; we have Professor Tout’s notable 

article on the captivity and death of Edward IL 

which has already appeared separately and been 

noticed in our columns—and a study or recent 
tendencies in European Poetry by Dr. Herford 
which goes well to the heart of the subject. 

Dr. Grenfell writes on Papyrology, its present 

position and the inspiriting mass of work yet to 

be done. ‘It is very unsatisfactory ”’ he says, 

“that we are still quite ignorant of the nature 

of so many of our unpublished finds.” Dr. 

Rendel Harris contributes an important paper on 

Celsus and Aristides; and Dr. Mingana discusses 

recent criticism of the Odes of Solomon. 


HNotices to Correspondents. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers””—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address 0? 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 


another contributor correspondents are requested ° 


to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

Mrs. STEPHEN, Wootton Cottage, Lincoln, writes: 

‘“Many thanks to someone who sent post card 
and sv kindly tried to help me over my queries 
re Bryan Stapleton on January 29. I possess the 
hook mentioned. Dr. Stapleton, President of the 
College at St. Omer, was Bishop Gregory Stapleton. 
If the writer is interested, and would care to send 
his address, 1 would write him ve the search J have 
in hand.’ 

CorriGkNpUM.—“ Invalid Office” (ante p. 130) 
for ‘late seventeenth” read /ate cighteenth century 
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